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Miscellany 

Neuroses and Psychoneuroses. F. Raymond (L’Encephale, January, 

1907). 

The author wishes to distinguish, in this the first of a series he con¬ 
templates upon his conception of the neuroses, those things which are 
definite and those which are in dispute. He first excludes from the 
classification of Grosset certain conditions he considers organic; namely, 
Basedow’s disease, epilepsy, paralysis agitans and chorea, on account of 
their tenacity, comparative variability, greater gravity, as well as our 
increasing knowledge of their somatic pathology and etiology. He also 
excludes such mental states as hypochondriasis and neurasthenia, the 
former on account of being a true mental alienation, and the latter on 
account of the variability of its etiology and the fact that the syndrome is 
a mere accompaniment of so many affections which have been grouped 
under this head through a want of care and clinical insight. He restricts 
the term therefore, with Charcot, to the simple acquired form due to 
fatigue. He points out that fatigue alone cannot engender systematic 
aboulia, feelings of insufficiency, long standing obsessive states, fixed 
ideas or systematic tics. There remain then only two neuroses, hysteria 
and the psychasthenia of Janet. These he thinks will one day be regarded 
as organic in the dynamic sense to which he extends the term. 

He point out the difficulty of diagnosis, sometimes on account of the 
complexity and variety of the symptoms, and sometimes of their lack. 
The author attaches himself to the school of Dubois of Bern when he 
minimizes the importance of distinguishing the different neuroses. The 
therapeutic indications are general and particular. Of these latter the 
mental state is the most conspicuous. He insists that psychotherapy is an 
affair of individual tact and requires a special education, and that atten¬ 
tion should not so much be directed towards individual symptoms as to 
the whole state of the patient, “ for the spirit of system kills true psycho¬ 
therapy." As to hypnosis, he thinks it advantageous in certain cases. 
He concludes by pointing out the importance of rectifying the digestive 
and genital systems, and the reticence of patients regarding the latter. 

Tom. A. Williams (Washington, D. C.). 


The Signs of Pre-Dementia Pr^cox : Their Significance and Peda¬ 
gogic Prophylaxis. Smith Ely Jelliffe (American Journal of Med¬ 
ical Science, August I, 1907). 

This article is a complete, comprehensive and highly scholarly com¬ 
munication to mental pathology. A thorough survey of the literature of 
dementia praecox is made, Bleuler, Babinski, Hall, Jung, Janet, Kraepelin, 
Meyer, and others of equal repute, are freely quoted and allusions made 
to their important works. The author makes no attempt to define de¬ 
mentia praecox, saying: “Just what is here meant by the term de¬ 
mentia praecox I shall not attempt to define further than by saying that 
the word stands for a provisional group of patients who gradually de¬ 
velop certain mental and physical characteristics first brought into special 
prominence by Hecker and Kahlbaum, amplified by Pick, and later de¬ 
veloped and expanded by Kraepelin and his students—a group very clear 
as to its nuclear features, but misty in its outlying edges and for from 
constituting an unassailable synthesis—a fact well recognized by Kraepelin 
himself.” The various early mental manifestations of dementia praecox 
are briefly outlined and explained psychologically. “If I might express 
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it crudely,” says the author, “in dementia praecox we find a stage of 
emotional impoverishment due to the breaking down, perhaps, as Freud 
terms it, a process of conversion, of rich plexuses of association of many 
years growth—the changes in the affective life should be interpreted 
from this standpoint as a disintegration or analysis of what had hereto¬ 
fore been a developing and fairly fixed personality.” The relation of 
hysteria to dementia praecox is discussed, and “ hysteria ” differentiated 
from “ hysterical,” the latter is a phase common to many forms of mental 
alienations, the former a group by itself. The etiology of dementia 
praecox is exhaustively treated, the author favors the hereditary taint, and 
as he puts it: “ My own observations on cases of well-developed dementia 
praecox which I have been able to follow for many years and whose 
parents have been well known to me, has shown that three elements 
have been most emphatic in the ancestry: Dementia praecox itself, alcohol, 
and abnormal personality or crankiness, if I may so express it.” In 
regard to mental surrmenage, the author says: “ While some may fail to 
be impressed by some of the many carefully conducted psychological 
studies into the influence of fatigue, these studies nevertheless show in a 
graphic manner that which clinical experience has amply demonstrated. 
School work is not the only cause of fatigue by any means, but it plays 
a role in the genesis of the neurasthenoid background which is so promi¬ 
nent a feature in many of the pre-dementia praecox signs, and one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the unnatural fatigability of these individ¬ 
uals. Such good observers as Emminghaus, Ziehen, Eulenberg, Pick, 
L. Strumpell, Kahlbaum, Hecker, Christian, Wille, Uffelmann, Binswanger, 
Babinski, not to mention scores of others of equal prominence, all de¬ 
scribe well-marked neurasthenic developments in the child and young 
adult, and ascribe them to the over-burdening of school life.” 

The prophylactic measures consist of proper pedagogic methods 
which “ can be of more than casual service in the prevention of mental 
breakdown.” The children of abnormal parents should receive proper 
care and attention during puberty and early adolescence. Nervousness in 
young children should be early recognized and subjected to prompt 
treatment. Outdoor exercise, moderate amount of outdoor sports, avoid¬ 
ance of intellectual competition, change of occupation for agricultural 
pursuit, are extremely advisable for all those who show predisposition for 
mental diseases. The author concludes by saying, “There is a large op¬ 
portunity for the teaching profession of this country to evolve the 
mental healer in this sense, otherwise even the crudities of the quackish 
upstarts will be welcomed by a distressed and despairing public.” Per¬ 
haps it will not be amiss to state that the time is not far remote when 
our schools will be represented by experienced, scientific, and up-to-date 
psychiatrists who will be able to assist our pedagogues in recognizing the 
early psychopathic stigmata in children and thus check the development 
of a mental malady. 

Morris J. Karpas (Ward’s Island). 

The Relation of Sexual Life to the Origin of Nervous and Mental 

Disease. Aschaffenburg (Miinchener med. Woch., 53. 1906. 

W. 37). 

The author asserts that neither onanism nor abstinence causes the 
disease, but the imaginations which are associated with the abnormal 
acts. Masturbation may exert a pernicious influence in the following 
manner: Either onanism is carried on in a senseless way or the indi- 



